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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether it 
was possible to discriminate on the basis of personal/demographic, 
professional , and motivational factors among police officers (1) who 
were pursuing bachelors degrees, (2) who indicated they wanted to get 
a degree but were not pursuing it, and <3) who indicated they did not 
want a degree. Data were collected from 2,461 officers in 283 v police 
departments through a national survey, A discriminant analysis of the 
data revealed that individuals not desiring a college degree were 
older, had more experience in law enforcement, and perceived college 
not as important to them either personally or professionally. Those 
desiring a degree or pursuing a college education were younger, had 
fewer years in law enforcement, and felt a college degree was 
important to them personally and professionally. Those who planned a 
degree but were not pursuing it were more career oriented than the 
degree pursuers and agreed cost and convenience were important 
factors influencing whether they, would complete the degree. The 
degree pursuers were more oriented toward leaving law enforcement 
than individuals' not attending college and did not believe cost or 
convenience wa£ a factor influencing their decision to attend 
college. ( YLB ) 
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* \ . * s ABSTRACT . . 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether it Was possible to, 
discriminate on the basis of demographic, occupational \ and motivational factors 
among police officers who were pursuing the bachelors degree, police. officers who 
indicated that they wanted to get a bachelors degree but^were.not pursuing i:', 
and police officers who indicated -that they did hot vj/ant to get a bachelors ., 
degree. The data for the study were* collected in * national study. conducted • 
jointly by the U.S. Department of Justic\e, Federal Bureau, of Investigation and 
.the University of Virginia., The present study focused on three kinds of vari- 
ables: personal /demographic characteristics, professional characteristics, and 
motivational characteristics. A discriminant analysis of the data revealed that 
the individuals who did not want a college degree were older, had more experience 
in law enforcement and perceived that college was" not important to them personally; 
and they did not consider college relevant to their professional expertise as law 
officeVs. Those individuals who said 'they wanted' the de'gree or were actually J 
pursuing a college education were younger, had fewer years in law enforcement and 
felt that a college degree was important to them, personally and professionally. 
Those who planned a degree but were not pursuing it were more- career oriented than 
the degree pursuers and agreed, that. cost and convenience were important factors 
influencing whether they would complete the degree. .This group^ contained rela- 
tively morion-whites than tfce other groups. The .individuals who were pursuing 
the degree were more oriented toward leaving law enforcement than those who were 
' not attending college. 'They did not believe, cost or convenience was a factor 
.influencing their decision to attend college and they were less 1 aw enforcement 
' career oriented tha'h the other groups. . ,j ■ 
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The purpose of this study was to- determ i?ne whether it was 

' * . ' ' - . . • f 

possible to discriminate on the basis of demographic, 

.• . 

occupational, and motivational factors among police officer^, who 

were, pursuing the bachelors degree, police officers who indicated 

that they wanted to get a bachelors 'cfegree but were not pursuing 

* it, and police officers who indicated that they did not want to 

get a bachelors degree. The data for the study were collected in 

a/ national study conducted jointly, by the U.S. Department of 

Jus-tice, Federal Bureau of Investigation and the University of 

k - * 

Virginia (Chronister, Gansneder* LeDoux & Tully, 1962). 

The need for college educated law enforcement officers has 

been expressed- by national commissions (Presidents Commission on 

Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, 1967; National 

Advisory Commission on. Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 

1973; National Commission on Law Observance and. Enforcement, 

f 

19*1) and many authors (Germann, 1967; Hoover, 1975; Leonard, 

r • ' 

1971-5. One prevailing rationale for college educated police was 

. ' * . „ .• 

the need- to professionalize law enforcement (Lefkowitz, 1977). 

Education was seen as the instrument which wolild increase police 

efficiency r and at the same tinj^ make law enforcement more 

responsive to the needs of the general citizenry. 

Review of the Literature 



Research on adulty^ducation has taken Several approaches 
over the past two decades. In addition to basic studies which 
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have utilized demographic data to describe who the adult learners 
are and how igany of them are participating in formal or informal 
learning activities, increasing emphasis has been placed upon 
developing a'b.o,dy of knowledge abou€ the adult as a learner and 
adult education as ^an important and viable area* of inquiry. 



T ypology of the Adult Learner 

Among the pioneering efforts in studying. adult motivation 
for education was the research of Cyr^ Houle. (1961). From this 
work Houle developed a typology of "^Ifn'ree motivational types which 
"he labeled goad-oriented, activity-oriented, and learning- 
oriented.. Boshier- (1971) indicated Houle had subsequently 
suggested a fourth motivational type which can be- called the 

universal learner. The goal-or iettte.d include 5, those who pursue 

■ • ■ J 

education with some clear objectifies in mind. The second group, 
the learning-oriented seek knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
and view education as a continuing process. The activity- 
oriented participate in learning v f or .reasons' that are unrelated 
to the activitiet in, which they are presently engaged. This 
group seeks more of a social contact and select their activity 
based on the amount and- kind of relationships it might bring. To 
the universal learner, learning is "interwoven in the very fabric 
of their Being, they have never really partialled it out for 

conscious attention" (Boshier, 1971). % 

« 

Sheffield (1964), using^ the Houle typology, prepared a list 



of 58 reasons for participation in adul£ education and sampled 
453 adult education participants. Jfrom these results, Sheffield 
extracted five factors, which- he^ called orientations. The orien- 



tations are: learning r desire-activity}' personal-goalr societal*- 

c> goal* and need-activity. - »' 

. • • v •> 

Investigators who have utilized a factor analysis approach. 

r ' < • 

include Boshier (1971), Bufgess (1971), "and Morstain and Smart 
(1974). Boshier tested Houle's typology on a sample of' 283 adult 

4 

learners in New^Zealand by use of, the Education Participation \ 
Scale (EPS)* Six major factors we're identified: social welfare 
which consisted of motivations to achieve social and community 
objectives; social contact which consisted of motivations related 
to meeting personal social needs such as participating in group, 
activity and meeting new friends; other-directed professional 

0 

advancement which referred to meeting requirements or exp'ecta- 
tions of authority figures, peers, and/or the occupation; intel- ' 
lectual recreation which reflected the use pf education as a 

i 

break from routine and to relieve boredom; inner drives for 

• % 

professional advancement; and, social conformity* 

Continuing to build upon Houle's initial effort, Burgesp' 
(1^971) research involved study of a list of eight hypothesized 
categories of motivation foe adult participation in education 
which recited in a final l*ist of Seven motivation types* 
Burgessr final categories included: the desire^to know, desire 
to reach a personal goal r d.esire to reach a social goal, desire 

to reach a religious goal, desire^ to escape, .desire to 

# * • j . 

participate in an activity", and desire to comply with formal 

requirements. v ' . 

Replicating th& Boshier study, Morstain and Smart (1974) 
utilized the 48 item EPS Instrument in studying 648 adults 
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enrolled for part-time course wolk. They identified six factors* 
Factor T, social relationships, consisted^ of items expressing 
educational motivation such as to malce new friends, improve 
social relationships,, fulfill need for personal associations and 
friendships, aiid io -share common interest* Ractor II was 
entitled external* expectations and "Consisted of variables which 
reflected a desire to pursue part-time study to comply with 
instructions or expectations of peers or someorie , of formal 
authority/ or to meet employer policy and/or requirements. Q \ 
Factor III was entitle dV /,ol.l welfare and involved 
motivation reflecting humanitarian concerns. Factor IV consisted 
of a concern for advancement in one's vocation or profession and 
was entitled professional advancement. Factor V was entitled 

escape/stimulation and consisted of variables reflecting a need 

v . • 

|o escape from routine . activities and frustrations, 6r to become 
involved in stimulating pursuits. The final factor Was labelled 
cognitive interest and, as the authors indicated, the\ dimensifcn 
reflects a basic inquiry motivation. In a later publication 
Morstain and Smart (1977) cited five types pf adult learners. 
The typology .was labelled according to motivation a&; non^ 
<3irected, societal, stimulation seeking, career oriented, and 
life change. " 



In addition to this work directed to the development of 

• ■' ' - ' ' •. ' " 

motivation typologies, there has been an increased effect at 

— k ;. ■ 

identifying personial and environmental factors which may inhibit 
or facilitate the adult's participation in educational 
activities. - 



Factors Related College ^Attendance \ ' 

. i Interest in factors which differentiate between college 

enrollees and non-enrollees from the adult population has. gained 

• ■ » * . * * s - 

increased interest in recent years. Whereas research on 

H 

developing typologies of- motivations for education has dealt 

.* 

primarily with populations Qf adults who are participating in 
educational' activities, studies of factors which inhibit of 
facilitate such participation .must by necessity, involve a popula- 
tion of both participants and non-participants. 

• - „• * 

In a study of registered nurses, Pollbk (1979) attempted to 

> . .* » 

identify factors which differentiated between in-service, person- 
nel who did and did not choose to enroll in baccalaureate pro- 
grams. Her study wis designed to identify both encouraging and 
discoursing factors and utilized a sample of. 302 adults repre^ 
^ senting both enrollees' and non enxollees. t Among "the major 
encouraging factors were: job improvement, relevance of courses, * 
affordable level of tuition, coiirses available at appropriate 
timeV courses available on part-time basis, desire for, a bacpa- 
laureate degree, intellectual sFi&ulatiop, availability of flnan- 
cial aid,^ promotion requirements, and the opportunity for 
self-directed learning. ■* The majors discpuraging factors included: 
unavailability of financial resources, t|.me required for courses, 
tuition expense, need to give up present job, and, time required 
to complete degree requirements. . ' • , * 

Many of "the^factors identified by Pollok (1979) are similar 



to the findings of other studies. A major contribution of this 
study wa»s the use of both enrollees and non-enrollees in 



developing an understanding of factors which encourage and dis— 
"courage adults as potential learners. Most studies tQ date ha ve 
focused Only upon a,duit participants in, educational activities 
and' have been primarily descriptive in nature .^presenting a, 
profile of this population on basic demographic „fact(ors 

(Arbeiter, 1977; Cross, 1979).* 

, i . ' . . 

The differences iji participation rates between m£H and 

* • ' ! »* '.. 

women has been chronicled by a number of authors (Arbeiter, 1977; 

'Bishop & Van Dyk r 1977; Cro'sS, . 1979; Gleni^y, 1980; Mo'rstain 1 & 
Smart, 1974, 197V). The .National Center for Education Statistics 
reported the rate of participation was about the same in "men ancL 
women (Cross, 197^9).- * 

Race, as a differentiating factor in adult participation has 
been highlighted in, several studies with evidence pointing to -a . 
highe^ percentage of .adult white's in the t various age groups 
'participating in education than either Blacks or Hispanics 
(Arbeiter, 1977; Cross, 1979). However,! .Bishop and Van Dyk 
(1977), studied a sample of men and women fro^m standard metropol- 
itan statistical areas and found that minority status did not - 
appear to have a consistent effect on attendanJqe^ The interve- 
ning variable in'the Bishop and Van Dyk findings on minority 
representation appeared to be the existence of low tuition 
colleges * which provided both geographic and economic access for 
potential adult education participants. The difference seems to 
be more of a. class bias than a color bias according to Cross 
(197 9). In fact, when educational attainment Was controlled, the 
participation rates for, whites and non whites were roughly equal 
(Cross, 1979). 



The relationship between adult participation and family 
income, , college costs arid tj|e availability of financial 
assistance has been addressed by a number of researchers. 
Arbeiter (1977) presented 1972 data which Showed increased, pajrti- ' 

i t v- . .. • 

cipation in adult /education as a function of •higher family 

' - . • n . 

income; In the Bishop and Van Dyk (1977) study an increase in 

family income of $5*000 increased the . rate of attendance of * both 

•> "* ■ £ 

husbaftds and wives, ^ , 

While there is evidence that money majfcabe a barrier for 



educational participation, Cro^s (1979) reported .that if age and* 

educational attainment are controlled, income^ has little 

influence <>n the rate of participation. < ' 

The impact of financial aid,- in the form of the GL»Bi 

* *Z 

a facilitating factor was" also highlighted by Bishop m& 



11, as 
Van Dyk 



(1977) when they showed' a significantly higher participation rate 



among male GI Bill recipients than^of male non-recipients. 
s^j^3ents wete also found to be more responsive to tuition 
than young (17-.22 age) * students in decisions on cc 
attendance. • 

The number of dependents and the agjs of dependents has been 
found to have, an effect upon the participation rate of both men 
and women. 'Children^of any age serve as an inhibiting factor on 
the par&^gipation' of both husband and wiW^Bishop ft -Vaa Dyk, 
1977) . r ~X\. : 

Geography in terms of access to educational activities for 
adults is a variable receiving attention in the literature* 
(Arbeiter, 1977; Bishop & Van Dyk, 1977; CroSs, 1979). 1 The 



Adult 

eve Is 

J ' 
liege 



. availability of lovKtuition community colleges in urban areas has 
been shown to be_related to participation (Bishop & Van Dyk, 
1977). In relati to population density,. Cross (1979) reported 
that "people-, living in surburban areas are more likely to parti- 
cipate' in" educational activities than those living in areas of 

sparse population or in the cffense populations of "central cities 11 

*■* » * * ■ 

(p. loo). •' ' 7 ••' • 

, The* v obstacles that deter adtilts from participating in 
organized learning activities can be classified under three 
headings — situational dispositional and institutional (Cross/ 
1979). The situational barriers arise from situations in tone's 
life at that time r such as transportation , problems or lack of 
time due to job or family responsibilities. Dispositional 
barriers encompass attitudes r boredom* wi*th schtrol r -lack of 
confidence r or believing that one is too old to learn. The 
institutional^bar tiers renter to barriers ip which institutions 



discourage or exclude pa 
inconvenient schedules, 
geographic isolation (Cro 

\ Focus iif ±Ji£ Study 




rs of learners through 

-4 

for* part-time study or 



J- 



The present study* focused on three kinds of variables: 
personal/demographic - characteristics, professional charact$r- 



istics r and motivational characteristics. Personal/demographic 

^aracteri fifties studied were age, race, sex, marital status, and 

• - 
riuraber of dependents. Professional characteristics included 

rank, years spent in the profession, yje,ars left-^irf the 

profession, career orientation, department size, and stability^of 
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work schedule. Motivational variables studied were of two types: x 
environmental arid per sonalogical. Environmental variables 
include d j ob . rewards, support from family, colleagues arid 
superiors, attitudes of faculty and students at the educational^ . 
institution, costs of education and financial constraints, 
relevance of education. to the job, aftd, whether education was 
offered at -a convenient time*|and location. Persorialogical 
variables included thf desire for social contact, the, desire for 

stimulation and reduction of boredom, the desire for learning. 

. .. v «' ■ 

^or each motivational" variable respondents wete asked to assess 
the status (Reality) of the variable t (e.g. ;do they get support 
from thfeir coHreagues to go to school?) and to assess whether 
this influenced theis decision to go tt> school (Influence).' 

It was hypothesized that each of these variable^ would be 
related to pursuit of the bachelors degree, and that a relevant 
subset of these \7^^ables would best discriminate among respon- 
dents who did not w apt to pursiie titie degree, wanted to but were 
not . pursuing it, and werej^ pursuing the degree. 



' ' • Methodology - 

Instrumentation , . " 

Data for this study were collected through a survey.' Inclu- 
sion of survey items was based on the 'following criteria. 1 Any 
item must: v , W . \ 

: % • , — ' 

'1. provide relevant descriptive data 



2. ^ be hypothesized to be related $o educational attai)\ment 
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3. assess one- of four general dimensions: Department. 
Characteristics, Personal Characteristics, Professional 
and Occupational Characteristics, and Educational 
Characteristics 

t 4. elicit reality and influence assessments about 
Financial, Convenience,- Social or Social Support, 

f 

Institutional Atmosphere, Goal Congruence, or Job 
Relevancfe factors * ■■ 

Preliminary drafts of the items and format of the survey 

* ■ 

"were" reviewed by the FBI and University project personnel for 
face and content validity resulting in several revisions. A 
pilot draft was administered to 210 law enforcement officers who 
were attending the FBI National Academy in Oc-tober, 1980. The. 
instrument was then revised on the basis of the results of this 
pilot test. The final instrument included 86 items* Part I, 
Personal Data, included 22 items requesting data on personal, 
professional and educational characteristics. Part II included 
32 items about conditions which might influence educational 
attainment. For each- Part II item judgments about both the 
Reality dimension and the Influence dimension were required. Part 
II of the final instrument included six financial items, five 
convenience items, five social/social^ suport items, six institu- 
tional atmosphere items, five goal congruence items, and five job 
relevance items. Each- item had four response alternatives for 
each dimension. The response alternatives for the Reality dimen^ 
sion were: Strongly Agree * 1, Agree * 2, Disagree ,■ 3 r ^and 
Strongly Disagree «. 4. The response alternatives for the 
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Influence .dimension were: Major^ Influence 1, Moderate 
Influence ■■ 2, Slight Influence ■ 3, and No Influence ■ -4. 

Sampl ing " 

A stratified random' sample of 353 police departments and 
sheriff's offices from ali fifty states and the District of 
Columbia, was generated from the data, base of the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Section of the Federal*. Bureau of Investigation. Strat- • 
ification was on the basis of the size of the agency. There were 
over 60,000 law enforcement officers in these 353 departments. 
Within each department a five percent (5%) random sample of^ 
officers was^ selected resulting in a total sample of 3280 
officers and deputies. Departments with fewer than 30 officers 
received one survey resulting in some oversampling of smaller 
departments.* 



Procedures for Distribution and 

Return &£ instruments 

The surveys were distributed in May, 1981, to the Training 
Coordinators in 57 FBI f,ield offices. The Training Coordinators 
distributed the surveys to each participating p6lice department. 
The Chief Executive Officer of each department, or his designee, 
drew the Vandom sample of officers, administered, and collected 
the surveys* The surveys were then returned^tlsy the FBI Academy 
for delivery to the University of Virginia. At the University of 
Virginia, the surveys were processed and converted to card form 
for analysis. 
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The Chief Executive Officer of each of the 353 departments 
was notified of their selection 'for the study. Each Chief Execu- 
tive .Of f ice received a packet which contained: a memorandum from 
the FBI requesting the cooperation of each department; a general 
information sheet explaining the purpose of. the study; a. sample 
copy of the directions for administering the survey; a sample 
copy -of the letter to respondents from the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; a sample copy of the survey; and 
a routing slip. In the memorandum from the FBI , the chief execu- 
tive officers were advised that they would be contacted by an FBI 
agent from the nearest field officer who would either mail or 

deliver the surveys and directions for administering the survey. 

.1 

These packets were mailed from the FBI Academy in Quantico, 
Virginia on May 12, 1981. . . J 

At the same time, packets were sent to 57 FBI field offices 
around the country. The field office ag|nt, designated Training 
Coordinator, was responsible for handling each packet. Within 
each>f ield office packet there were three levels of materials. 
The first level was directedNto the Training Coordinator and 
included: 1) an FBI routing slip from which had to be signed and 
returned; 2) a sample of the directions for administration of 
the survey; 3) a sample of the survey; 4) a general information 
sheet/" and 5) a memorandum explaining to each Training Coordina- 
tor the purpose of the study and the role of the Training Coordi- 
nator in distributing the survey* Within the packet sent to each 

v • 

field office were ^unique packets designated for each sampled 
police department within the geographic area covered by thaj, 

O v 12 ^ 
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field off icey These packets were to be delivered to the person 
designated as ^"survey administrator" in. each department* 

The police department packets contained; 1) directions for 
selecting a random sample of respondents; 2) a copy of a letter 
to be provided to all respondents frojln the Director of the 
# Federal Bureau of Investigation; 3) a general information letter 
providing background information on the study;^ 4) sufficient pre- 
addressed, -stamped envelopes in which to return the completed 
surveys plus a few extra* surveys in case of loss* The directions 
for selecting d random sample of respondents included a list of 
random numbers generated specifically for the department* tfhe 
survey administrators were requested to number an alphabetical 
list of swor'n officers and then circle those numbers which 
appealed >on the list of random numbers. Those of ficers .whose 
numbers were circled were included in the sample. In turn, each 
respondent received 4n envelope containing a survey and a copy of 
the letter from the FBI Director. 

When each respondent completed the survey, they were 
instructed to seal the survey in the envelope provided and return 
the envelope to the survey administrator. The survey adminir 
^ . strator collected all returned surveys and placed them in pre^ 
addressed, stamped, envelopes which were then returned to the FBI 
Academy. * « ^ 

To summarize, each department received an advance 
notification packet. The' field offices then received packets 
which included individual department packets. The field office 
Training Coordinators delivered the Police Department packets to 
the survey administrator in each department. Then the survey 

O 13 
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administrators gave the actual surveys to a five perqent random 
'sample of officers. The survey was completed by the respondent 
scaled in an envelope, and returned to the survey adininistrator* 
¥he survey administrator then mailed the instruments to the FBI 
Academy. + 

1 Although it was not possibly to directly document the use of 
this procedure by departments, three kiijds of evidence suggest 
that the procedures were followed. First, a random sample of 30 
'departments^ was selected, all of whom were reached by telephone. 
When\ asked if they had dif f ici&ties in implementing the procedure 
each\of the 30 departments indicated that they aid not have 
difficulties and that the procedures were followed as requested. 
Another 18 departments called the" FBI Academy with Various 

questions and^ndicated in the course of the conversation that 

J > '8* ■ 

tehey followed the sampling procedures. In addition, 31 depart- 
ments returned unsolicited documentation of the sampling 
prpcedure along with the completed surveys. 

E£tuin Eats. 

As mentioned above, the original stratified random sample 
included 353 police departments from all fifty states a«4 the 
Distr.ict of Columbia. Wi^in each department a five percent 
✓ random sample of officers was selected resulting in a total 
sample of 3280\ officers. Usable returns were received from 283 
or 80 percent (80.2%) of the 353 departments and 2461 or 75 
percent (75.3%) of the 3280 officers. Over two-thirds (€9.4%) of 
the departments returned 100 percent of the requested sample. 



Seventeen departments (5.0%) had an 80* to 99 percent return- rate. 

Fifteen departments (3.9%) had a 50 to 79 percent return. Six 

departments (1*7%) had a ten to 49 percent "return and 70 depart- 

ments (19.8%) returned no instruments at all. 

/ Return rate differed by size of cUpattmfent. Three hundred 

and ten of the departments sampled had 209 or fewer officers. A 

j ■ 
total of 629 surveys were requested from these departments and 

*• 

602, or 96 percent (95.7%) /^ere returned. The nine departments^ 

# /* 
with 210 to 309 officers had a 60 percent (75 of 124) . return 

rate. The six departments with 310 to 409 officers had a return 

rate of 79 percent (379 of 478). Finally, the 14. departments 

with more than 1000 officers had .a return rate of 68 percent 

(1*312 -of 1941). /• V ~- 

Results and Discussion 

• • . . , , • ) 

The research hypothesis of this study^was that there were 
differences among law enforcement officers in background, job 
related variables, and motivational factors which would 
distinguish among those officers who said they did not want a 
college degree, those who planned to get a degree but who were 
not taking courses, and those who were actually taking courses 
toward a college deSfcee. 

The null hypothesis was that there was 1hot a linear 
combination of the study variables which would distinguish among 

m " 

the three groups (%lpha * .01). The multivariate statistical 
technique, discriminant analysis, was used to test the null 
hypothesis. 



Prior to performing discriminant analysis the motivation 

data were farther reduced through factor analysis. Separate 

factor analyses were' performed of the Reality and Influence 

assessments* . In each case, ^n R-Type* factoring was completed 

using a classical or. common-factor solution ^with- interactions. y A 

principal axis method was done. Squared multiple correlations of 

each variable with the remaining varibles were used as the 

- jt 
initial communality estimates. After initial extraction of 

factors, a rotated solution was attained using the varimax 
method, an orthogonal relations method. The criterion for deter- 
mining the final number: of rotated factors was that the 
eigenvalues of the rotated factors equal ,or exceed 1.00. 

The factor analysis of* the 32^ Reality assessments resulted 

in identification of three factors accounting for 25 percent of 

; - * ^ • *. 

the variance in the 32 original items. A summary of the factor 

v 

loadings is presented in Table 1. As can be seen in this table 
15 of the 32 items had, loadings of .30 or higher on the first. 



insert Table 1 near here 



factor. These items' are of three major types. They reflect 
personal goals, a desire for social contact and stimulation, and 
the relevance v of education to law enforcement. We labled this 
factor. Personal and Professional Orientations. The five items 
which dominate the second factor have to do with the necessity of 
education for job maintenance, promotion ^nd security and the 
perception of encouragement from fellow workers and superiors 
about continuing education. We labeled this Reality factor Job 

& . 16 



Table 1 .4 

Varimax Rotated Factor" Loading^ for Thirty-two "Reality" Items 

(n « 2461) 



Reality 



-Factors 



Variables/Items 



%% 15. 
16. 

20 



1. College courses will he v lp me learn aboue law enforcement. 

2. College courses are available that will help me increase my leadership skills. 

3. I wish to obtain a degree for personal reasons. 

4. The goals of college degree programs are similar to my own. 

5. College programs are relevant tq my future career plans' in law enforcement. 

6. College programs are relevant to the problems I fade <or will face) on the job. 

7. College programs provide opportunities for self-directed learning. \ 
8.. The people ,1 meet in college programs are ^stimulating. - 
9. I have a desirp to improve* rty mind. 

10. Taking college courses will^give me an opportunity to meet new people. 

11. I need- to learn more about law enforcement. 

12. I receive encouragement from my family to continue my education, 

13. College allows (will allow) an escape from the routine pattern of daily activities 

14. College faculty members have a "positive or encouraging attitude toward students 
* who are law enforcement officers. 



It is important for me to meet people who $o not work in law enforcement. 

Other college students have a positive attitude toward students who are law 
enforcement officers. 



1 


2 


3 , 


h* 


.60 


.23 


.03 


A 1 


.60 


.22 


* .11 


• 4 1 


.58 


.11 


-.09 


.36 


.57 


.19 


.11 


.37 


.56 


.40 _ 


-.05 


.48 


.55 




.08 


.38 


. 54 


.08 


.09 


.31 


.53 


.13 


.11 


.26 


.49 


-.00. 


-.05 


.24 


..49 


-.03 


. .08 


L25 


.45^ 


.13 


-.09 


.23 


.40 


.24 


.07 / 


.22 


.39 


.02 


.03 


.15 


.36 


. .23 


.32 


.29 


.34 

i* 


.00 


.05 


.12 


.29 


.22° 


.30 


.22 
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Tabled 1 (continued) 



\ 



Reality 



T7 



Variables/I terns 



' Rotated Eigenvalues 
\ Variance Explained (Rotated) 
Cum % Variance Explained (Rotated) 



Fac tors* 



1^ College wojjk requires too much of/fa time- . 

>18. I receive encouragement frommy police co-workers to continue my education- , - 

19. I receive encouragement from my superior officers to continue my education. 

20. College course work or a Bachelor's degree increases my job security. 

21. College course work or a Bachelor's .degree is.a necessity for promotion. 

* 22. College course worjc or a Bachelor's degree' is a requirement for my current job. 

23- 6^Lege courses I might desire are offered at a convenient time. 

24. College bourses I might desire are of fered at a convenient location. 

25. Part time college programs I migh,t desire are available. 

26. Adequate financial resources are available for me to pursue college course work. 
2*7; The financial cost of pursuing college course work is too high. > 

28. "fcoUege faculties are not open to ideas from students who work in law enforcement, 

29. Shift rotation interferes with college' class schedules. 

30. ^GIBill and LEEP funds are not available to me. «- 

31. ' college programs. available* to me are not of the high -quality I desire. 

32. I am apprehensive about going to school for a Bachelor's degree. 



1 

X 


2 


3 


h 2 , 


-.25 


-.10 


-.13 


.09 


.15 


.64 


.20 ^ 


.47 


-13 


.64 


.17 


.45 






— . U «J 


.39 


-09 


.46 


-.06 


.22 * 


^.03 


.46 


r.04 


.21 










.13 


.06 


• 54 ♦ * - . 


.31 _ : 


• AD 


-04 


• 49 


• 26 


- Z J 


.01 


#46 


.27* 


-.00 


Jl 

.05** 


.4^ 


.21 


, .05 . 


-.00 


-.33 


.11 


-.14 


1 -.02 u : 


-.22 


.07 










.10 


.06 


-.20 


.06 


< .08^ 


.00 


-•w 


.04 


-.17 


\00 


-.18 


.06 


-.h 


.08 


-.11 


.04 


5.34 


1.37 


1.30 




16.70 




.4.10 




16.70 


2lj|o -| 


25.10 
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Relevance - Outer Directed. •• The items loading highest on the 
third factor have to do with the-cbsts of agoing to school and the 
con-vehjLQnce of^oing to school. We labeled this third Reality 
factor Cost/Convenience, ♦ \ 

The factor analysis of the 32 Influence assessments resulted 
in. identification of four factors accounting for 42 percent of 
the variance of the 32 original items. A summary of the (factor 
loadings is presented in Table*2.^The 11 items with the highest 



Insert Table 2" near Jiere 



loadings on the first factor reflect personal goals and the per- 
ception of the relevance of education to the job. This factor 
was labeled Job Relevance - Inner Directed/Personal Goals. The 
eight items loading highest, 6n^the second Influence factor 
reflect the desire for^sociaj/ contact in general, and at an 
institution of higher learning. This factor was labelled Desire 
for Social Contact/Institutional Atmosphere. The eight items 
with the highest loadings on the third Influence factor have to 
do with the costs of going to school and the convenience ,of going 
to school. The factor was labeled Cos£/Convenience. The items 
with the highest loadings on the fourth Influence factor have to 
do with the necessity of education for job maintenance, promotion 
and security and the perception of encouragement from fellow 
officers and superiors about continuing education. It was 
labeled Job Relevance - Outer Directed.^ 

Factor scores were generated for each subject on each of 
these seven factors. These factors we're then Used as potential 
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Table -2 



Varimax Rotated Factor Loadings for Thirty-Two " Inf lUenceT Items - 

v ■ • ■ L ' ' , %^ • 



Inf lu^nce^ 



Variables/I terns 



to 
O 



i. 

2. 

/ 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 



ERIC 



College programs are relevant^ to my future career plans in law enforcement. 

College courses are available that will help me' increase my leadership 
skills. . . 

College cAurses will help me learn about law enforcement. ^ 

I have a desire to improve my mind. 

5$ wish to obtain. a degree for personal, reasons. 

College programs provide opportunities for self-directed learning, 

I need to le^m more about law enforcement. 

The goals ^f^college degree programs «ire similar to my own. 

College programs are relevant to the problems I face Cor will face) on 
the job. 

^.1 receive encouragement from my family to 'continue my education. 
Part time college programs I might desire are 'available.. 
Other college students haVe a positiye^attiitude toward students wfco are 
law enforcement officers. y ^^~^v*' / "~\ * 

College faculty members have a positive or encouraging attitude toward 
students who* are law enforcement officers. 

College* faculties are not open to ideas from students who work in. law 

enforcement. , ^ ■" 

taking co/rftege courses will give me an opportunity to meet new people. 

25 .. • • *. . 



1 . 


2 


Factors 
• " 3 


4 " M 




.68 


• 1 1 * 


• U / " 
». 


01 1 




.68 


> 

.18 


«.09 


.So 


.54 


.66 


.23 


.07^ 


.17 


.52. 


.65 


.16 


.23 


.07 


.Si 


.64 


' .09 


\21 


-12 


.48 


.62 


•22 ' 


r» 15 


.05 




.61 


.20 


.15 


i09 , 


,- 4 5 


-59 


] -25 


• W 


^09 


. . 44 

<* 


.57 


ft 

.26 


.08 


• 14 


• 42 


-47 


/ 

.19 




-32 


.39 * 


.44 


.17 


.42 


.19 ' 

i 


.44 


.10 


.71 

» 


.22 


.18 

• 


.60 


.20 


,65 


.19 


•IB 


•53 ... 


.13 


.56 


.19 


Jl7 • 


i 

.40 


-35 k 


-54 


.04 - 


.14 


.39 A ; K * 

. \ ■ 
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Table 2 (continued) 



to 



Influence 



Factors 



Variables/ J terns 



16. It is important for me to meet people who do not work in law enforcement. 

17. college allows (will allow) an escape from the routine pattern of daily 
activities. 

18; The people I meet in college programs are stimulating. 

19. I am apprehensive about goittg to school for a Bachelor's degree. 

20. College programs available to me are not of the high quality I desire. 

21. ^ The financial cost of pursuing college course work is too high. * 
22. 



28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



Adequate financial resources are available fbr me to pursue college 
course work.'. 



1 



23. GI Bill and LEEP funds are not available to me. 

24. College courses I might desire are offered at a convenient time. 

25. College courses I migW desire ate offered at a convenient location. 

26. * College work requires too much of my time. 

27. Shift rotation interferes with college class schedules. 
College course work or a Bachelor's degree increases my job security. 
I receive encouragement from my* police co-workers to continue my. education. 
I receive encouragement from my superior officers to continue my education. 



College course work or a Bachelor's degree is a requirement for my current 
job. 



• 1 


2 


3 


'4 


. 2 


• 29 


.53 


.04 


.14 


.39 


• 26 


• 53 






• 40 


.38 


K1 

• Dl 




17 

« 4, f 


.44 


.10 


.40 


* AX 




. 24 ( 


.20 


• 35 


• ZO 




' .22 


• 11 


• 1* 


. OO 


.06 


.47 


.24 


.04 


.65 


i08; 


.49 * 


, .09 


.16 


.5$ 


.10 


• Jo 


.40 / 


.12 


• *9 ; 


.16 


.43 


.40 


.17 


.44 


.13 


.39 


-.04 


.23 


.38 


.12 


.21 


.15 


.19 


.38 


.13 


.22 


.19 


• 12 


.12 


.64 


.47 


,22 


.28 


.06 


.62 


.51 


.26 


.24 


.08 


I 


.50 


.05 


.17 


* ■ 


.56 


i37 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



Influence - 

Variables/ I tema 


1 


2 


Factors 
3 


4 


h 2 


32. College course work or a Bachelor* » degree is necessary for promotion. 


.15 


.12 


.19 


.52 


i34 


* Rotated Eigenvalues 
% Variance Explained (Rotated) 
Cum % Variance Explained (Rotated) 


9.49 
29.70 
29.70 


1.65 
5.20 
34.90 


1.39 
4.30 
39.20 


1.10 
3.40 
42.60 
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discriminatory variables for the discriminant anaiysii 

Background and job related variables which were entered into 

4 \ 

the discriminant analysis are listed in Table 3. These variables 

\ " x 

Insert Table 3 near here 



were supplemented by composite factor scores from the 3 Reality 
and 4 Influence factors introduced earlier. An initial stepwise 
discriminant analysis was conducted with an F to enter or remove 
of 1.0. This procedure allowed all but the most trivial discrim- 
inating variables to enter the equation and permitted (inspection 
of ( the contributions of the-y-ar4ables toward defining the 
discriminant functions. From this initial equation it became 
apparant that a subset of the variables could be used to more 
meaningfully' distinguish among the three law enforcement officer 
groups. To produce th^s reduced equation the final discrimina- 
tion analy^i^ was run with a stepwise entry of variables (Wilks 
Lambda criterion fo^r group separation) and an F to enter and 
removal « 3.1 and 3.0, respectively. Of the original 21 
I variables only 12 were included in the final analysis with a loss 
about than one percent in explained variance from that explained 

y 

by all 21' variables. » 

The canonical discriminant functions derived using the above 
procedure for determining the best set of discriminating 
variables are summarized in Table 4. The first discriminating 



Insert Table -J near here 
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Table 3 



Background and Job Related Variables 
EnteredJlnto A .Discriminant Analysis to Distinguish 
Among the Educational Aspirations/Attainment of Police Officers 



Variable 
Race 
Sex 
Age 

Marital Status 
Number o¥ Dependents 
Patrol vs Other Duties 

< 

Years in Law Enforcement 
Years Remaining to Retirement 
Careejj^ Orientation 

Other Employment Orientation 



Assigned to Shifts 

Number of Times Per Year Rotate 
Shift 



Department S^ze 



Dichotomy Coding 
(Where Applicable) 



White =? 1, 
Female = 1, 



Other = 0 
Male = 0 



Married = 1, Other .= 0 



Patf^Ll/ 



Other = 0 



Remain to Retire ■ 1/ 
Leave ot Undecided = 0 

Leave Law Enforcement = 1 
Remain or Undecided . * -0 



Yes - 1, 



No =' 0 



> 10 Sworn Officers = 1> 
< 10 Sworn Officers = 0 
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TABLE 4 



Canonical Discriminant Functions Predicting Educational Aspirations 
of p| ce Officers with Selected Demographic and Attitude Variables. 

«... "• " . i . ■ 

Percent 

of Total Total 

Explained Canonical Explained 

Function Eigenvalue Variance .Correlation l Variance 

1 '■ « .512 ' '. 89.8 .582*** x 33.9% 

2 ' ' .058 10.2 .234*** 5.5% 



*** p < .001 
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function accounted for 89.8 percent of the explained variance 
while/ the second function accounted for 10.2 percent; both 
functions were statistically significant (p<.001). XChe total 
variance among the three groups explained by the two functions 

' s* . . . . . ... 

was 39.4 percent. 

The discriminating variables with their associated standar- 
dized discriminant function coefficients are listed -in Table S*in 
the order they entered the stepwise discriminant analysis. 
Inner directed job relevance, age, personal and professional 

orientations, and years in law enforcement are th4 most important 

\ ■ - 

variables to determining discriminating .scores On Function 1. 



insert Table 5 hear here 



These 4 variables contribute more toward determining discrimina- 
ting scores on Function 1 than do the other 8 variable's. The 
greatest contributors toward function scores on function 2 are 
race, years in law enforcement, and age* 

The discriminant scores evaluated at the group means are 
shown "in Figure 1. High scores on Function 1 tend to separate 
those who did. not want the degree from those who planned to 
pursue the degree and those who were pursuing the degree. Indi- 
viduals who had negative scores on Function »1 and- positive scores 
on Function 2 tend to be those who planned the degree but were 
not pursuing it. Those individuals who, obtained negative scores 
on Function 1 and negative scores on Function 2 tend to fall into 

the group who were pursuing the degree. Eowever, Function 2vdid 

1 

not serve to clearly distinguish those who planned to obtain the 



0 
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TABLE 5 

Standardized Canonical Discriminant Function Coefficients for Variables 
Used to Distinguish aUtemg *dlice Officers Grouped by Level of 
Educational Aspiration/Attainment. 

Variable * ' Function 1 . Function 2 . 

Job Relevance, Inner Directed 

(Influence) .446 -.041 



Age * .408 .391 
Personal and Professional 

/orientations .345 .242 

Race . '. .138 -.550 

■ •p. 

Job Relevance, Outer Directed 

(Reality) .228 * ' ' - 341 

Other Career Orientation -.129 -.306 

Social Contact , -.156 4 v .241 

Career Orientation .HQ / .380 

Department Size .' -.170 .195 

Years in Law Enforcement ^ % ^ .232 # -.524 

Patrol vs Other Duties .168 .154 

Cost/Convenience (Influence) -.040 . -.380 
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degree from those who wer.e pursuing it. The group centroid for 
those who were pursuing the degree (-1.14 on Function 1, -.698 on 
Function 2) is in the edge of the discriminate function space 
assigned to those who were planning but not pursuing the degree. 
In order for these discriminant functions to be useful to 
distinguish degree pursuers from, the other two groups an indivi- 
dual had to obtain either Function 1 or Function 2 scores at 
least one standard unit below the mean combined with function 
scores at or below the mean on the remaining function. 



Insert Figure 1 near here 



To determine how the individual discriminating variables 
related to the educational aspirations and attainments of -police 
of f icers, ^ one way analyses of variance were conducted. The 
results of these analyses of variance are presented in Table 6. 



f Insert Table 6 near here 

... . ...... — ................... rs 

/ Between group differences were statistically significant 

(p<.05) on all variables except shift assignment, shift rotation, 
w miles to college, and. cost/convenience (Reality).. These 4 
variables were prfeventefl from being part of the discriminant 
correlation matrix through the F to enter <F>3.1) discussed 
earlier. The analysis of variance confirmed that the disc rim i- 
nant functions did not include any supressor variables. . 

To help clari|y the picture of how the individual variables 
contributed to the discriminant functions, Scheffe a posteriori 
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.6 
.4 
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0- 

- .2 

- .4 

- »6 
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-1.4 
-1*. 6 
-1.8 
-2.0 



Group Cehtroids 
Mean Discriminant Scores (Function 1) 



/ 



*Plan the 
„ Degree 



♦Pursuing the 
Degree 



'4 



*Do Not Want the Degree 
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Group 


Function 1 


Function ,2 


Do Not Want Degree 


. 6T07 


-.029 


Plan To,;Get Degree 


- .^45 


.223 


Pursuing -l?he Degree. 


-1.138 


. -.689 



Figure 1. Discriminant Function Scores Evaluated At Group Means. 
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- Table 6 

Summary P Tests to Determine Qif ferepces •. w . 
Between* Law Enforcement Officers Vafyirig^in Educational , 
Attainment/Aspirations on Selected Demographic r \ 
Job Related,, and Motivational Characteristics J 

Variable 

Race . * 

Sex 
Age* 

Marital Status 

Number of Dependents * 
Patrol vs Other Duties 
Years in Law Enforcement 
Years to Retirement 

■a * 

Career Orientation " 
Other Employment Orientation x 
Shift Assignment 
Shift 'Rotation 
Department Size 

Miles v * . . ; 

Personal and Professional Orientations 
Job Relevance, Outer Directed' (Reality) 
Cost/Convenience (Reality) 
Job Relevance , Inner Directed (Influence) 0 1^6.6*** ( 

Social Contact 8.5*** 
Cost/(jonveniei\^e (Influence) 7.3*** 

Job Relevance r Outer Directed (Influence)^ v 8.9*** 

* ■ *\ *' & « • • 

*p < . 05 

**p < .01 > 
***p < • 001 - 30 

[a] 2, 1614 Degrees of Freedom 




contrasts of group means were conducted. The results of these 
analyses are reported in Tables 7 and-? 8. Interpretation of these 



insert Tables 7 and 8' near_J»ere 



contrasts indicate that those who chose t/ not get a college ' 
degree included fewer females (3% vs 7 and 6%") than the other 
groups, were Older (39 vs 32.7 and 32.1 years), had more depend 
dents (2.6 vs 2.4 and 2.1), had more years in law enforcement 
(14.1 vs 8.7 and 8.87, and were less likely to agree that a 
college degree . was important for personal • or* 2 professional 
reasons. Onlike the other two groups they did not agree that a 
degree was job relevant. In addition, those who had decided 
against a degree in higher education included relatively fewer 
patrolmen, women, and non-whites than did the group who planned 
to get a degree but were not pursuing the. degree. - 

Those who ^planned to get a degree were iess\likely than the 
non degree seekers to agree that (desire for social contact in- 
fluenced their college aspirations. This .group included more 
patrolmen and more females. T^e degree " planners included 
relatively fewer whites than the other groups and had^ more years 
remaining until retirement. 

Those who were actually pursuing the degree were more 
oriented toward leaving law enforcement (8% ^s 2%)* were more 
4fikely to agree that a degree was job relevant and important to 
their personal and professional goals. They were less likely than 
the non-degree seekers to agree that cost or convenience was an 
important factor influencing their degree pursuit. They were " 



* .'• . 4 . ■ ■ Table 7 ' . v , . . • 

Comparisons of Mean ^Responses *of 'L^w Enforcement 
Officers Varying in Educational Aspifations/Attaininent 
db Selected Demographic- and Job Related Characteristics 



Variable . 
✓Race. 

Age 

Marital Status 

Number of Dependents 

Patrol vs Other * 
Assignments 



GROUP 1 
Do Not 

-Want'!* 
Begree 

.90 

.03, 
39.0 
. .83 
2 ,6 

.66 



A Years in Law Enforce- 

* ment 14.1 

l 

Years Remaining to 

Retirement . 9.4 

Career Orientation .77 

Other Employment 

Orientation .02 

Shift Rotation 8.7 

Shift .Assignment * .58 

Department Size t . .96 

Miles to CpHege\ 16.1 




'p < .10 



GROUP . 2 
plan tio 
Get the 
Degree 

.74 

. 07 

32.7 ■ 

.72 

2.4 

.74 

» 

8.7 

' 13.3 
.76 

.02 
9.6. 
•54 
.99 
15.6 



GROUP 3 
Pursuing 
, the 
Degree 

,.86 

i 

.0* 

; 32.1 

.78 
2.1 

.67 

8.8 

10.9 

,59 . 

.08 
9.9 
.60 
.96 
20.0 



Schef fe Contrast 
', * 2 <1 and 3 

* 1 < 2 ' 

.* 1 > 2 and 3 



*^m> 2 



* 1 > 2 and 3 

* 1 <, 2 

* 1 > 2 and 3 

* 2 > 1 and 3 

* 3 < >1 and 2 

* 3 > 1 and 2 
n.s. 

0 

n.s. 
n . s . 
n.s. 



, Table S 

Comparisons of Mean Reality and Influence 
Factor Scores of Law Enforcement Officers Varying . . 
in Educational Aspirations/Attainment on Selected 
« Demographic and Job Related Characteristics 

* < GROUP . 1 . GROUP 2 GROUP 3 * , 

" Do Not Plan to Pursuing , 

Want Get. the the' 

Variable Degree Degree Degree Scheffe y Contrast fal 

0 

Personal and Profes- 
sional Orientations .29 .-«34 -.64 *1*> 2 > 3 

* 

Job Relevance , Outer • ' 

Directed (Reality) .14 -.13 ^.42 *1 > 2 > 3 

s ... . • * *.*:'"' 

Cost/Convenience 

(Reality) . .00 .02 -.10 *n.s. 



Job Relevance , Inner 

Directed (Influence) .33 -?.40 -.64 *1 > 2 > 3 

Social Contact -.07 .12 -.04 *1 < 2 



.09 .20 *3 > 1 > 2 .'■ 



A.08 -.17 *1 > 2 and 3 



[a] p <.10 



,Cost/Convience 

(Influence) .02 



Job Relevance, Outer 

Directed (Influence) .07 
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also l«is likely to state that they would remain in law enforce- 
ment until retirement than the other two groups (59% vs 77% and 
76%). They were younger (32.1 vs 39.0) , had fewer dependents (2.1 
ys 2.6), and fewer years in law enforcement (8.8 vs 14.1) than 
those who were not seeking a degree. 

The total structure coefficients (function- variable correla- 

* 

tions) can be used to interpret and define the discriminant 
functions. The results of the contrasts of -group means of the 
predictor variables are generally consistent with the total 
structure coefficients (see Table 9). 

% Insert Table 9 . near here 

——————— —————— . 

Positive scores on discriminant Function 1 separate those 
who were not seeking a college degree from the other two groups. 
The four variables which define Function 1 axe age, years in law 
enforcement, inner directed job relevance, and personal and 
professional orientations. High scores on this function are 
predictive of non-degree seeker group membership. These 

.0 

individuals'who did not want a college degree were older, had 
more experience in law enforcement and perceived that college was 
not important to them personally; nor did they consider college 
was relevant to their professional expertise as law officers. At 
the other end of the Function 1 continuum are those individuals 
who said they wanted the degree of were actually pursuing a 
college education. This end of Function 1 described two groups 
who. were v£iingeTT had fewer years in law enforcement and felt 













• TABLE 9 , 


* 




Correlations between Variables ana Discriminant *unct:ion 

(Dbt^l Structure. Coefficients) 

* r 


Scores 

Ik 




Variable 


Function 1 


Function 2 




Job Relevance Inner Directed * 
(Influence) 


• 728 


.036 




Personal and Professional 
Orientations 

/ 

Age • : 1 


.670 
.662 


.130 

*> 

-.140 




Years in Law Enforcement 


.661 


-.253 




Job Relevance Outer Directed 
(Reality) 


.346 

« 


.226 ; 




Race 


.290: 


-.476 


■ - 


Social Contact 


-.141 


.258 




Career Orientation 


415 


.401 




RanJc 


-.105 


-.253 




Other Career Orientation 


-.091 


-.354 




Department Size s 


-.073 


.216 




Cost/Convenience ( Influence ) 

« 


.03o 


-.397 




■ • : / 
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that « college degree was important to then personally and 
professionally. * 

Function 2 serves primarily to distinguish the degree 
planners from the degree pursuers. The variables with the 
strongest relationship with this function are race, career orien- 
tation, the influence of costs and convenience and other career 
orientation. Those who scored high on Function 2 and low on 
Function 1 tended to be those who planned a degree but were not 
pursuing it. They were more career oriented fhan the degree 
pursuers and agreed that cost and convenience were important 
factors influencing whether they would complete the degree. This 
group contained relatively more non-whites than the other groups. 

The group who were pursuing the degree were more oriented 
toward leaving l^w enforcement than those who were not attending 
college. ( They did not believe cost or convenience was a factor 
influencing their decision to attend college and they were less 
law enforcement career oriented than the other groups. 

In conclusion, selected background job related variables and 
motivational factors discriminated among those did not plan 

to attend college, those who planned to attend but were not 
taking courses, and those who werja actually pursuing the degree. 
The discriminant analysis most clearly distinguished those who 
said they did not want the degree from the other groups. These 
individual? tended to be older, more ^experienced officers who did 

not believe a college degree was relevant or important to their 

< 

career. 
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